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CALIFORNIA'S "OPEN-DOOR" POLICY HAS LED TO AN INCREASE 
IN THE NUMBER OF LOW-ABILITY STUDENTS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES. 
IN SPRING, 1964, LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE BEGAN AN 
EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM FOR 64 STUDENTS WHO SCORED BELOW THE 
11TH PERCENTILE ON THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ABILITY TESTS. 
FACULTY VOLUNTEERED THEIR SERVICES, AND AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
OF INTRODUCTORY PYSCHOLOGY, REMEDIAL ENGLISH, AND SPEECH WAS 
IMPLEMENTED. THE RESULTS OF THE FIRST SEMESTER WERE NOT 
GREAT, BUT PROGRESS WAS EVIDENT AND IT WAS DECIDED TO 
CONTINUE THE EXPERIMENT IN FALL, 1964, WITH 100 STUDENTS . IN 
SUMMER, 1965, THE PROGRAM MOVED FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL TO THE 
OPERATIONAL PHASE. OTHER INSTRUCTORS ESTABLISHED COURSES IN 
THEIR DEPARTMENTS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THESE STUDENTS . THE 
FOCUS OF THE PROGRAM WAS SHIFTED FROM REMEDIATION TO GENERAL 
EDUCATION. THOUGH PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE IN RAISING THE 
READING LEVEL AND ACADEMIC ABILITY, IT WAS NOT ENOUGH TO 
ENABLE THE STUDENT TO MOVE INTO A REGULAR COLLEGE PROGRAM. 
PLANS HAVE BEEN MADE TO EXPAND THE PROGRAM FURTHER. (HS) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES INVOLVED IN STIMULATING, DEVELOPING, AND 
IMPLEMENTING A CURRICULUM FOR LOW-ABILITY STUDENTS AT LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 

The presence in the junior colleges of the United States of increasing 
numbers of low-ability students is forcing the colleges to look long and hard 
at the "open-door philosophy" they have proclaimed loud and clear for many years 
and to prove whether they really accept the philosophical edict that "every 
youngster should be given the opportunity to develop what talents he possesses." 

The State law in California requires that a college accept everyone with a 
high school diploma or over 13 years of age who is capable of profiting from 
instruction. If a college believes in the "open door" philosophy, there is an 
implied assumption of responsibility on the part of the college to provide 

educational programs which will justify the time of the student and the expense 

to the taxpayer of supporting the college. If, however, a college is paying 
"lip-service" to the "open-door philosophy", it can develop a program which will 
as one cynic has observed, make the "open door" a "revolving door". 

It is 'easy for a college to pursue the latter course and faculty support 
can easily be generated for it. Most college faculty members are subject-matter 
oriented and find satisfaction in transmitting the knowledge of their chosen 
discipline to able students who can comprehend and appreciate the discipline. 

Less effort and experimentation in methodology is required to present 

materials to academically oriented students than to explore the variety of 

methods necessary to make material meaningful to those not verbally inclined. 

The Master Plan of Higher Education, which squarely placed the junior 
colleges in a tripartite system of higher education in the State of California 
has lent some philosophical support to the role of the junior college as a 
screening agency for those not capable of doing academic work of a collegiate 
nature. 
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It is difficult to embark upon a program uf developing a curriculum suited 
to the needs and abilities uf lower-ability students. Numerous problems arise 
involving recognizing the problem, motivating ano communicating to the faculty, 
considering and using forces outside the college, being receptive to faculty 
reaction, encouraging faculty participation ano involvement, developing an 
administrative structure to coordinate the program, considering the financial 
implications, developing an effective curriculum, finuing and encouraging the 
development of teaching materials, scheduling the program, organizing testing 
ano counseling procedures, recruiting staff members, oeveloping continuous 
evaluation and developing in-service training for faculty members new to the 
program. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore some of the administrative decisions 
and procedures involved in implementing such a program as it developed at 
Los Angeles City College. 

The initial step in the solution of a problem is to recognize that one 
exists and to define it. Los Angeles City College has been fortunate in having 
as a president an educational leader who has the capacity for recognizing and 
defining problems early enough to begin working on solutions before they gener- 
ate explosive force. Quotations from his annual report to the faculty referring 
to special educational needs of the less academically gifted illustrate his 
recognition and definition of the problem; 

1956 "Attracting a great deal of attention among our citizens and educators 

is the question of whether we should educate for quality or quantity. 
Most people are aligning themselves on the side of quality, arguing that we 
should devote most of our energy and attention to our gifted students 

"How will the junior college react? Shall we join the procession and begin 
selecting only applicants with high, albeit not the highest ability ratings? 

If we do, what measuring devices shall we choose . . . . ? 

"These questions are in reality, rhetorical and for the present not in the realm 
of the possible. Parenthetically, I believe that if we undertook such a crusade 
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we would be undermining the basic philosophy of our college* For the mission of 
the junior college \i not and never has been, to educate the few. From the 
inception of our college, arid from;the beginning of the junior college movement, 
the philosophy has been to educate all who are capable of profiting from the 
instructibn we offer." 1 

1957 "I find it disquieting to learn that over 500 students were disqualified 
last semester because of scholastic failure. As you may have surmised 2 

we believe that we can help the students with low aptitude make a better adjustment 
to City College by advising them to plan their programs of studies in the light 
of their previous accompl ishments." * 

1958 "Last September I announced that study of the relative scholastic 
aptitudes of our present and past student body would be made by the 

Counseling Center,. The results of this study, which were made at an institute 
meeting, confirmed the impressions of some of our faculty that the scholastic 
aptitude of our present student body as measured by the entrance test was lower 
than in 19^1 ." 3 

1959 "We shall make a serious error if we fail to recognize the signs of 

mediocrity which are assailing us: Approximately 33 per cent of this 

year's class were required to take our English fundamentals course because of 
low scores on our entrance test. Our greatest rate of increase in freshmen seems 
to be coming from high schools whose students have low average scholastic apti- 
tude, Conversely, we have not received from those contributing high schools 
whose students have high scholastic aptitude an increase proportionate to that 
from other high schools." ^ 

1960 "Concerning our responsibility toward offering two-year vocational and 
transfer curriculums, there has been little, if any, questioning ... 

No such unanimity has existed concerning our responsibility toward students who 
are incapable of succeeding in our most elementary classes. The state law is 
specific and leaves no doubt about our obligation to accept all high school 
graduates. How this obligation is to be fulfilled has been the subject of much 
discussion among our faculty, in our department chairmen meetings, and by the 
Committee on Academic and Scholarship Standards." 5 

1961 "At the risk of boring you, I repeat that one of our major responsi- 
bilities as a junior college is to give every student an opportunity to 

prove he can do college work. At the same time we have a responsibility to 
establish standards for admission to our classes. In order to meet both these 
obligations we have followed for several years a policy of placing on probation 



^ Lombardi, John, "The State 
City College, 1956), pp. 11, 12. 

^Lombardi, John, "The State 
City College, 1957), p. 17. 

3Lombardi, John, "The State 
City College, 1958), pp, 22, 23. 
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5Lombardi, John, "The State 
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